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rhe  Business  off  Crime  &  Corrections 

SHELVEfflWiy 


By  Bill  Leininger 

In  January  1967  a  survey  for  the 
President's  Commission  on  Law  Enforce- 
ment and  Administration  of  Justice  was 
completed  by  the  national  Council  on  Crime 
and  Deliquency.  On  the  CBS  Evening  News 
with  Dan  Rather,  which  was  aired  March  5, 
1985,  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  various 
state's  judicial  and  penal  systems  had 
only  given  lip-service,  if  at  all,  to  the 
commission's  recommendations  issued  18 
years  ago.  Now  that  the  commision  report 
has  surfaced  once  more  maybe  it  is  time  to 
look  at  the  salient  points  and  start  to 
implement  the  well  researched  suggestions. 
This  will  be  hindsight  rather  than  fore- 
sight, but  better  late  than  never.  Stres- 
sed in  the  report  was:  A  clearer  correc- 
tional philosophy  including  broader  fund- 
ing of  correctional  services  and  the 
across-the-board  strengthening  and  broad- 
ening of  probation  and  parole;  A  better 
public  understanding  of  the  correctional 
task  which  would  alleviate  public  ignor- 
ance of  correctional  work. 

One  cannot  read  the  report  with- 
out being  struck  by  the  fact  that  American 
correctional  philospphy  is  a  philosophy  of 
institutionalization.  Noninstitutional 
services  regarded  as  alternatives  to 
imprisonment,  rather  than  the  other  v/ay 
around.  Unless  there  is  a  major  shift 
underlying  corrections  the  next  decade 
will  see  a  spread  of  what  is  already  an 
excessive  reliance  on  institutions  as  the 
nation's  principal  correctional  method. 


n-ntnniCALS 


The  servey  states:  "Punishment  and 
its  avoidance  are  motivating  forces  in 
human  conduct.  But  the  old  concept  that 
the  strength  of  the  social  order  is  rela- 
tive to  the  severity  of  punishment  has 
been  exploded.  As  a  nation  we  have  less 
faith  than  we  used  to  have  in  the  belief 
that  punishment  alone  will  bring  about  a 
change  in  conduct,  in  capacity,  or  in  the 
will  to  conform.  Correctional  practices 
should  move  toward  the  use  of  rational 
authority  coupled  v/ith  an  opportunity  to 
reorient  one's  self  with  help;  an  oppor- 
utnity  normal  living.  (Note  the  word 
'normal'.)  Indiscriminate  imprisonment  is 
no  longer  believed  to  be  the  only  v/ay  or 
even  the  best  way  to  insure  the  public's 
safety.  All  changes  favor  an  increased 
use  of  probation.  The  national  experience 
with  probation  demonstrates  that,  properly 
financed  and  staffed,  it  is  an  effective 
method  of  maintaining  social  order." 

Depending  on  what  tract  one  reads, 
the  crime  rate  is  up  or  down;  it  varies  in 
types  of  crime,  geographical  location  and 
just  how  adept  the  writer  is  in  mathematic 
gymnastics.  What  is  a  known  fact  is  that 
the  jails  and  prisons  are  overcrowded  and 
that  in  1984  there  were  144  state  and 
federal  facilities  under  construction  at  a 
cost  of  two-billion  dollars.  Then  there 
will  be  the  added  thousands  of  dollars  to 
keep  each  inmate  confined. 

(Continued  on  page  10) 
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SECTION 


BY  OTIS  THRASHER 


The  theme  of  this  edition  deals  with 
crime  and  corrections,  the  cost  of  running 
prison  systems,  the  failure  of  the  ex- 
perts(?)  to  follow  the  recommendations  of 
the  President's  Commission  on  Crime,  the 
senseless  inprisonment  of  petty  criminals. 

It  is  hard  to  understand  the  logic  of 
sending  a  man  to  prison,  for  ten  years, 
for  attempting  to  steal  a  boot,  or  even 
two  boots.  These  are  tragic  years  off  a 
man's  life.  At  a  time  when  the  Montana 
State  Prison  is  severly  over  crowded  and 
taxpayers  are  paying  between  $17,000  to 
$20,000  a  year  to  keep  a  man  locked  up, 
one  wonders  what  the  point  is? 

Brian's  case  isn't  that  unique. 
Larry  Foster  has  a  year  for  a  probation 
violation  for  breaking  car  windows;  Jimmy 
Bradford  was  convicted  and  sentenced  to  15 
years  for  stealing  out  of  parked  cars; 
Mitch  Graff  finds  himself  in  prison  for 
stealing  a  sleeping  bag,  jacket  and  a 
package  of  t-shirts  (all  of  which  he  paid 
restitution  for).  The  prison  is  filled 
with  men  who's  crime  on  paper  would  seem 
serious,  but  in  actual  fact  only  very 
small  amounts  of  "property"  was  involved. 
In  Foster's  case,  he  had  completed  5  years 
probation  successfully  prior  to  his  viola- 
tion. 

At  a  time  when  the  state  of  Montana 
is  running  a  budget  deficit  in  the  mil- 
lions, to  spend  thousands  per  year  to  keep 
a  man  in  prison  for  attempting  to  steal  a 
boot  is  ludicrous. 

Understandably  the  citizens  of  Mon- 
tana want  to  be  free  of  crime.  But  the 
present   reactionary   "lock-um-up   and- 


through  away  the  key"  approach  does  little 
to  solve  the  crime  problem.  The  majority 
of  the  men  confined  in  this  prison  (and 
all  prisons  across  the  nation)  are  there 
for  property  offenses,  or  offenses  com- 
mitted under  the  influence  of  drugs  or 
alcohol.  Drug  use  is  not  a  criminal 
problem  but  a  social-psychological  prob- 
lem. Prison  doesn't  solve  this  problem; 
in  fact,  the  problem  is  most  likely  com- 
pounded by  inprisoning  an  individual. 

At  a  time  when  the  prison  cannot 
afford  to  provide  each  man  with  toilet 
paper,  and  millions  are  being  spent  on  the 
construction  of  more  prisons  and  cell- 
blocks,  when  prison  employees  are  threat- 
ing  to  strike  for  cost  of  living  adjust- 
ments (higher  pay),  locking  up  every  petty 
criminal  in  the  state  isn't  using  common 
sense. 

Prisons  are  traditonally  for  the 
hardened  criminal,  those  who  commit  vio- 
lent crimes — against  people — not  petty 
property  offenders.  Though  the  media 
headlines  report  on  the  sensational, 
violent  crimes  committed,  the  majority  of 
men  and  women  imprisoned  are  there  for 
property  and  drug  offenses.  The  common 
practice  today  is  to  fill  every  prison  to 
the  over  flowing  point  with  people  who, 
like  Brian  Barker  or  a  Larry  Foster  and 
Mitch  Graff  are  there  for  attempting  to 
steal  a  boot  or  breaking  windows,  or 
taking  t-shirts. 

FBI  statistics  indicate  a  drop  in 
crime  in  all  catagories,  but  prison  con- 
struction continues  to  grow.  Though  the 
public  is  told  of  high  recidivism  rates, 

Continued  on  Page  13 
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CRIME  AND  POLITICS 
by  Steve  Conley 

Crime  and  punishment 
has  been  in  existence  since 
the  beginnng  of  man.  Per- 
haps it  wasn't  until  Nixon 
and  Watergate  that  the 
American  public  wanted  to 
do  more  than  forget  about 
it. 

In  no  other  area  of 
government  is  the  American 
citizen's  voice  heard  more 
clearly  than  through  the 
Department  of  Corrections. 

Anyone  who  has  studied 
the  philosophy  of  crime  and 
punishment  in  America  from 
the  1960 's  to  the  1980 's 
will  notice  a  definite 
shift  away  from  rehabilita- 
tion to  a  vindictive  pun- 
ishment type  attitude  when 
dealing  with  criminals  and 
convicts.  This  is  under- 
standable. 

Not  only  has  society's 
attitude  change  but  the 
penalties  for  being  con- 
victed of  breaking  a  law 
have  sharply  increased. 
The  growing  trend  is  ob- 
vious. Where  it  may  end 
could  be  frightening. 

New  prisons  have  been 
constructed  at  an  unprece- 
dented rate  during  the  last 
ten-years.  Society's  voice 
has  been  heard  in  a  quick, 
accomodating  manner,  or  so 
it  appears.  There  are 
around  a  million  unemployed 
people  who  would  like  to  be 
accomodated  too,  but  poli- 
tics will  be  politics. 

It  is  a  widely  held 
belief  that  humans  need  to 
express  themselves  physi- 


cally and  emotionally,  to 
remain  healthy.  People 
scream,  take  drugs,  ex- 
ercise, kick  their  dog.... 
The  list  goes  on  and  on. 
The  point  is  that  ten- 
sion needs  to  be  released, 
and  once  this  is  accomp- 
lished the  person  usually 
feels  good — sometimes. 

It  could  be  argued 
that  the  criminal  or  con- 
vict has  become  the  "dog  to 
kick"  to  help  relieve 
society's  social  and  eco- 
nomical tensions.  When  our 
nation's  learers  openly 
talk  talk  about  winning  a 
nuclear  war,  who  isn't 
tense.  The  American  public 
faces  numerous  ocial  and 
economical  ills,  only  one 
of  which  is  crime. 

The  Montana  Standard 
carried  a  poll  taken  before 
the   current   Legislature 
opened  session.   The  pole 
asked  Montanan's  to  prior- 
itize and  name  he   main 
issues  they  would  like  to 
see  the  legislature  deal 
with.  Crime  rated  a  low 
#13  out  of   20   issues. 
Education,   Jobs,   pullic 
transportation   and   nine 
other  areas  preceeded  it. 

Believe  it  or  not, 
people  do  have  other  more 
important  concerns  than 
crime.  The  question  is 
whether  they  will  be  delt 
with  in  a  satisfactory  man- 
ner. Will  Butte  lose  its 
public  transit  system? 
Will  Anaconda  have  to  lock 
the  doors  of  some  of  its 
public  schools?  Will 
farmers  and  ranchers  con- 
tinue to  watch  their  pro- 
perty and  belongings  auc- 


tioned off  by  the  Bank? 
Nothing  that  has  come  out 
of  the  current  Legislature 
would  indicate  otherwise. 
To  agree  to  disagree  is 
hardly  a  satisfactory 
answer  to  these  important 
issues  of  public  concern. 

The  crime  and  punish- 
ment issue  has  become  the 
publics  "Preperation  H" 
when  it  comes  to  government 
ineffeciency  in  other  areas 
of  life  and  livelihood. 
The  actions  of  State  Rep- 
resentative Kermit  Daniels, 
Deer  lodge,  represents  a 
classical  example  to  this 
argument. 

While  the  town  of  Deer 
Lodge  is  not  on  the  edge  of 
economical  dissaster,  it's 
industries  are  shakey  at 
best;  and  it's  ranchers  and 
farmers  face  the  same  prob- 
lems that  other  ranchers 
and  farmers  face.   Things 
could   be   better.    But 
instead  of  responding  to 
the  real  needs   of   the 
community,  Daniels  offered 
a  dog  to  kick,  with  Barnum 
Baily   style  and  prehaps 
attitude,  also.   The  bill 
allowed  for  anyone  with  two 
felony  convictions  within  a 
five-year  period  (even  car 
theft  or   attempting   to 
steal  a  boot)  to  be  put  to 
death.  His  actual  worth  to 
his  constituants  is  debat- 
able... but  he  reduced  the 
swelling  and  itching  for  a 
while. 

Anaconda/Deer  Lodge 
County  Chief  of  Police,  Jim 
connors,  has  recently  statd 
that  he  believes  that  the 
growing  rate  of  violent 
(Continue  on  page  - 16  ) 
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by  Michael  Ede 

Each  week  the  men  of  the  Montana  State 
Prison  read  of  Canteen  price  changes, 
posted  in  the  Siberian  Flyer.  The  changes 
most  often  indicate  an  increase  rather 
than  a  decrease.  With  the  meager  pay 
provided  by  most  prison  jobs,  and  little 
to  no  assistance  from  family  or  friends, 
many  of  the  men  are  unable  to  make  pur- 
chases of  necessities  not  provided  by  the 
prison. 

At  the  present,  about  one  third  of  the 
men  at  the  prison  are  without  jobs,  either 
because  of  shortages  or  custody  consider- 
ations. The  others  must  try  to  exist  on 
ninty-cents  per  day.  (Only  a  few  of  the 
jobs  in  the  prison  industries  provide 
higher  pay.) 

For  the  past  three  years  there  has  been 
no  wage  increase  for  the  general  working 
population.  Despite  the  constant  raise  in 
prices  at  the  inmate  canteen  and  the  fact 
that  the  men  have  had  to  shoulder  more  of 
the  burden  to  supply  their  own  neces- 
sities, nothing  has  been  done  to  change 
the  present  inadequate  pay  scale. 

At  the  present,  it  costs  approxmitaly 
$30  per  month  for  a  man  to  provide  himself 
with  the  necessities  not  provided  by  the 
Prison.  (See  insert  for  product  discrip- 
tion  and  price.)  In  the  past,  the  institu- 
tion supplied  such  things  as  soap,  tooth- 
paste, razors,  shaving  cream,  soap-power, 
limited  toilet  paper,  writing  paper, 
envelopes,  etc.  But  with  cuts  in  the 
prison's  budget,  this  is  no  longer  the 
practice.  It  is  the  men  themselves  who 
must  provide  for  their  own  necessities. 


LISTING  OF  ITEMS  SOT  PROVIDED  BY 

STATE 

Wash  Cloth 

.55 

After  Shave 

2.15 

Deodrdent 

2.65 

Shave  Soap 

.55 

Lotion 

.85 

Razor 

3.95 

Razor  Blades 

' 

2.50 

Shampoo 

3.25 

Bath  Soap  (2  bars  per  mor 

th) 

1.80 

Toothbrush 

.75 

Toothpaste 

2.00 

Letter  Paper 

1.45 

Pencil  (2  per  month) 

.20 

Pen 

.75 

Envelopes  (16  per  month) 

3.20 

Toilet  Paper 

1.55 

T-Shirt 

2.70 

1  Socks 

1.75 

1  Laundry  Soap 

1.30 

1-   .   .   .   . 

33.90 

In  reality,  most  of  those  confined  at 
the  prison  wouldn't  mind  providing  their 
own  supplies,  if  they  could  afford  to. 
But  since  most  of  the  men  only  make  $19  to 
$25  per  month,  and  the  to  keep  themselves 
clean  and  groomed  cost  close  to  $30  per 
month,  this  is  impossible  and  most  are 
just  plain  doing  without.  Alot  of  the  men 
feel  forced  to  beg  money  from  their  fam- 
ilies, but  those  families  often  are  unable 
to  afford  the  burden  of  supporting  their 
sons,  brothers,  husbands  while  they  are  in 
prison. 

The  solution  seems  obvious:  give  the 
men  a  pay  raise  that  will,  at  the  very 
least,  provide  them  with  enough  to  meet 
their  needs. 

When  the  Warden's  Forum  presented  a 
proposal  to  Warden  Risley  recently  re- 
questing a  pay  raise  for  the  prison  pop- 
ulation, he  pointed  out  a  number  of  prob- 
lems. The  prison  is  presently  operating 
under  budget.  The  State  Legislature  has 
provided  money  to  care  and  house  725  men, 
while  the  prison  as  of  3-23-85  has  a  total 
of  837  men.  Risley  states  he  has  had  to 
make  adjustments,  taking  money  from  other 
areas  to  provide  for  food  and  clothing 
that  these  extra  (unbudgeted)  117  men  must 
have. 

Warden  Risley  states  that  the  prison 
can  no  longer  afford  to  provide  such  items 
as  tooth  brushes,  toothpaste,  razors, 
paper,  toilet-paper  and  other  necessities. 
He  had  indicated  that  in  the  future  there 
will  be  further  cuts  in  what  the  prison 
can  provide.  This  is  due  to  a  tighter 
budget  imposed  by  the  State  Legislature. 

Those  men  who  are  unable  to  work  be- 
cause of  custody  placement  have  a  special 
concern.  Men  housed  in  Maximum  Security  I 
&  II,  Protective  Custody,  and  Close  I  &  II 
have  no  jobs  at  all.  Some  of  these  men 
receive  "care  packages"  from  the  institu- 
tion, but  far  from  enough  to  meet  their 
needs.  A  total  of  314  men  at  the  prison 
are  without  any  job  assignment.  And  if 
they  do  happen  to  receive  $5  to  $10  from 
their  families,  they  are  inelligible  for 
the  care  package. 

The  idea  of  providing  prisoners  with 
pay  for  their  prison  services  was  origin- 
ally to  provide  incentive.  The  pay  pro- 
vided a  means  to  earn  enough  to  purchase 
amenties  offered  in  the  prison's  canteen. 
To  earn  enough  to  buy  a  coke,  cigarettes, 
candy,  magazines,  etc. 

(Continued  on  page  -  \\ 
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BY    MIKE    EDE 
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FAILURE  TO  ASSERT  AVAILABLE 
DEFENSE. 

District  court  granted  a 
petition  for  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  on  incompetency  of 
counsel  and  the  First 
Circuit  reversed  and  dis- 
missed the  petition.  Al- 
though petitioner's  defense 
counsel  had  failed  to 
recognize  or  appreciate 
that  intoxication  may  be  a 
defense  to  first-degree 
murder  and  had  also  failed 
to  interview  witnesses, 
visit  the  scene  of  the 
crime,  or  make  an  indepen- 
dent examination  of  ballis- 
tic evidence,  petitioner 
was  not  entitled  to  habeas 
corpus  relief.  The  court 
explained  that  petitioner 
failed  to  establish  at  his 
decision  to  accept  a  guilty 
plea  agreement  to  a  charge 
of  second-degree  murder  was 
actually  materially  in- 
fluenced by  counsel's 
errors.  The  court  thus 
found  counsel's  errors  were 
not  so  prevasive  to  require 
reversal  of  conviction. 
Dufresne  v.  Moran,  729 
F.2d  18  (1984). 

.t,  v'.  ««*  «■-  »I»  »' . »V «V »U  •>'*  J-.^^^J.  v*»  lb  *.*»  ■.'-  •.',  «.•»  •.*-  - 1»  -A*  «Jtf  »'*  «** 
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ADEQUACY  OR  EFFECTIVENESS 
OF  COUNSEL 

After  defendant  was  con- 
victed in  the  district 
court  of  conspiracy  to 
defraud  and  income  tax 
offenses.  He  appealed  on 
the  ground  that  his  re- 
tained counsel  was  inef- 
fective. 

The  Ninth  Circuit  re- 
versed, holding  that  the 
ineffectiveness  of  defen- 


dant's counsel  required 
reversal  even  though  it  was 
likely  that  defendant  would 
have  been  convicted  anyway. 
The  court  observed  that  the 
representation  of  the 
accused  must  be  within  the 
range  of  competence  gener- 
ally demanded  of  attorneys 
in  criminal  cases,  and  that 
counsel's  failure  to  con- 
duct a  pretrial  investiga- 
tion and  consult  with  his 
client  on  key  points  in 
this  complex  case  rendered 
his  representation  inef- 
fective. United  States  v. 
Tucker,  716  F.2d  576  (1983) 

INEFFECTIVE  ASSISTANCE  OF 
COUNSEL 

A  public  defender  was 
assigned  to  represent 
defendant,  who  had  confes- 
sed to  crimes  that  included 
robbery,  rape,  and  assault 
with  a  deadly  weapon.  The 
appointment  was  made  after 
preliminary  hearing  had 
taken  place,  at  which  the 
defendant  had  chosen  to 
represent  himself,  although 
he  did  not  take  an  active 
part  in  the  hearing.  De- 
fendant, who  sought  to  be 
committed  to  a  mental 
hospital  made  no  affirma- 
tive request  for  counsel, 
but  refused  to  answer  when 
asked  if  he  could  afford 
counsel  and  refused  to 
communicate  with  counnsel 
once  appointed.  The  public 
defender  moved  to  terminate 
his  appointment  on  the 
ground  that  defendant's 
actions  indicated  he  re- 
jected the  assistance  of 


counsel;  the  motion  was 
denied.  Next,  arguing  hat 
he  was  unable  to  prepare 
effectively  for  trial, 
defense  counsel  sought  a 
new  preliminary  hearing  or, 
failing  that,  a  continuance 
and  was  again  unsuccessful. 
At  trial,  defense  counsel 
sat  silently,  without 
asking  questions  of  poten- 
tial jurors  or  of  witnes- 
ses, without  making  any 
arguments,  and  without 
presenting  any  evidence. 
Defendant  was  not  even 
present  during  the  trial, 
since  his  behavior  had  led 
to  his  expulsion  from  the 
courtroom  during  jury 
selection.  After  defen- 
dant's conviction,  the  case 
was  appealed  on  the  ground 
that  defendant  was  denied 
effective  assistance  of 
counsel. 

The  California  Supreme 
Court  reversed  the  convic- 
tions. "By  allowing  this 
defendant  to  proceed  to 
trial  without  the  assist- 
ance of  counsel  when  he  had 
not  affirmatively  waived 
his  right  to  such  assist- 
ance, the  court  abrogated 
both  its  duty  to  protect 
the  rights  of  the  accused 
and  its  duty  to  ensure  a 
fair  determination  of  the 
issues  on  the  merits."  It 
was  the  duty  of  counsel  to 
proceed  with  the  case, 
despite  adverse  rulings  of 
the  court  and  the  obstr- 
eperous client,  and  to 
preserve  his  points  for 
appeal.  People  v.  Mc- 
Kenzie,  668  P. 2d  769. 
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Life  Without  Limitations- 


by  Daniel  Remington 

There  have  been  many  prisoner  self 
help  groups  started  at  Montana  State 
Prison,  but  the  best  by  far  is  a  new 
program  called  the  Life  Without  Limita- 
tions Seminars,  conducted  by  Les  Stanton 
and  Mike  Ede. 

Some  ten  months  ago  the  Addictive 
Diseases  Study  Program  obtained  new  teach- 
ing material  on  the  subject  of  Self-image 
Psychology.  Much  of  the  material  came  from 
a  program  put  out  by  Pacific  Institute  of 
Seattle,  Washington,  with  additional 
materials  coming  from  Advanced  Learning 
Systems,  Inc.,  Psychology  Today  learning 
series,  Institute  for  the  Advancement  of 
Human  Behavior,  plus  many  other  sources  in 
the  field  of  behavior  training  and  self 
help. 

The  orginal  idea  came  from  conversa- 
tions between  the  course's  instructors, 
Mike  Ede  and  Les  Stanton.  A  few  years 
back  Mike  participated  in  a  series  of 
seminars  presented  by  Picific  Institute, 
while  he  was  at  the  Washington  State 
Penitentiary.  "The  concepts  of  self-image 
psychology  had  a  tremendous  impact  on  my 
life.  The  material  deals  with  what  is 
right  about  a  person,  rather  than  what  is 
wrong.  It  shows  an  individual  how  he  can 
literally  turn  his  life  around,  to  become 
the  type  of  person  they  choose  to  become," 
stated  Mike  during  a  recent  interview. 
"So  many  of  the  programs  that  I  have  been 
involved  with  while  in  prison  concentrate 
on  the  problem  rather  than  the  solution. 
Most  of  the  professionals  that  I  have  been 
involved  with  have  told  me  what  was  wrong 
with  me — like  I  didn't  already  know — but 
were  unable  to  tell  me  what  I  could  do  to 
change.  All  they've  said  is  that  I  must 
'change',  but  they  failed  to  tell  me  how 
to  change!  That's  why  I  wanted  to  start  a 
program  of  this  type  here;  I  knew  that 
most  of  the  men  here  have  similar  problems 
to  mine  and  that  most  would  change  their 
behavior  if  they  believed  they  could. 
That's  what  Les  and  I  teach — a  way  out  of 


self  defeating  behavior  patterns,  with  the 
use  of  proven  techniques." 

The  Seminars  consist  of  two  full  days 
of  instruction.  The  first  day  deals  with 
the  psychological  foundation  of  self-image 
psychology — showing  the  individual  how 
they  became  the  type  of  person  they  are 
today.  The  second  day  provides  the  tech- 
niques for  change.  In  a  sense,  a  person 
learns  how  they  were  "programed"  and  how 
to  "re-program"  themselves  to  lead  a 
successful  and  happy  life. 

What  is  unique  about  the  seminars  is 
that  very  complicated  material  is  present- 
ed in  easy  to  understand  terms,  with 
identifiable  examples.  Accordig  to  Stan- 
ton "We  take  psychological  principles  and 
present  them  in  'convict'  terms.  We  want 
the  students  to  be  able  to  identify  with 
the  information,  therefore  Mike  and  myself 
give  examples  from  our  past's,  striving  to 
be  completely  open  and  honest  about  our 
experiences.  We  make  every  effort  to  make 
this  information  easy  to  understand,"  said 
Stanton  during  a  recent  inteview." 

Both  Stanton  and  Ede  spent  alot  of 
time  working  on  their  presentation.  For 
two  months  prior  to  the  first  seminar  they 
studied  over  the  materials  individually, 
with  long  hours  spent  reading  books  on 
self  image  psychology  and  related  sub- 
jects. Additional  material  was  sought, 
with  a  vast  amount  of  tapes  and  books 
being  donated  to  the  program  from  doctors 
and  psychologists  interested  in  providing 
help  to  inmates  who  wanted  to  help  them- 
selves. One  group  of  clinicians  donated  a 
complete  eighteen  hour  taped  intensive 
clinical  practicum  that  they  present  to 
health  professionals  in  the  use  of  imagery 
in  the  healing  arts. 

"That's  probably  the  single  most 
important  element  we  are  able  to  provide 
in  our  seminars,  stated  Stanton.  Since 
both  Mike  and  I  are  very  skeptical,  we  had 
to  prove  to  ourselves  that  the  information 
and  techniques  'worked'  before  we  present- 
ed then  to  others.  Mike  had  a  headstart, 
because  he  has  been  involved  and  practiced 
most  of  these  techniques  for  years  before 
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One  Prison  Program  That  Works 


coming  to  here.  For  me  this  was  all  new. 
But  after  listening  to  the  tapes,  reading 
the  books  and  seeing  that  these  concepts 
and  techniques  are  now  used  in  medicine, 
psychology,  sports  and  even  some  very 
prominent  religious  leaders,  like  Lowell 
Lundstrom  and  Norman  Vincent  Peal,  confirm 
that  these  concepts  are  extremely  powerful 
for  personal  growth  and  change.  Through 
personal  application  I  now  know  this 
information  is  right  on." 

To  date  there  have  been  fifteen 
seminars  held,  with  a  total  of  200  inmates 
participating.  Quite  a  number  of  staff 
members  have  also  attended  the  seminars, 
and  many  more  have  showed  interest  in 
participating.  Mary  Helen  MacAskill  and 
Joe  Yankoskie  claim  that  this  is  pos- 
sibly the  most  interesting  and  profound 
information  they  have  ever  contacted. 

Space  is  the  number  one  problem  now 
facing  the  program,  claims  Stanton.  "Our 
first  classes  were  limited  to  just  10  to 
12  students.  But  since  we  were  invited  by 
Education  Director  John  Jaksha  to  put  on  a 
seminar  for  the  school,  we  now  have  use  of 
the  Conference  Room,  which  can  seat  40  men 
at  a  time.  We  are  able  to  reach  more  men, 
and  provide  instruction  in  a  much  more 
pleasent  atmosphere,"  "  Mike  went  on. 

Some  of  the  counselling  staff  have 
themselves  incorporated  the  concepts  of 
self-image  psychology  into  their  therapy 
groups.  Terry  Cochran  and  Dave  Sonju 
recently  borrowed  a  self-image  viedo  tape 
that  they  now  use  as  an  intergeral  part  of 
the  aggression  therpy  treatment  program. 

That  is  probably  the  most  appricable 
element  about  this  type  of  information — it 
is  applicable  to  all  human  beings.  It  can 
be  used  to  deal  with  most  any  type  of 
problem.  People  who  are  dependent  on 
drugs  and  alcohol  can  successfully  apply 
the  techniques;  those  who  suffer  from 
depression,  phobias,  chronic  pain  and  a 
host  of  other  problems  can  also  use  the 
information.  Even  in  the  fields  of  bus- 
iness and  industry  these  concepts  are 
being  tought,  with  companies  like  Levi 
Struss,  Halmark  Cards,  Inc.,  and  many, 


many  others  using  this  information  to  help 
their  employees  become  more  productive,  by 
motivating  those  employees  to  live  suc- 
cessful and  happy  lives.  Even  the  mili- 
tary is  using  this  information.  The  U.S. 
Navy  and  Marine  Corps  have  introduced 
programs  in  self  image  psychology  in  to 
their  training  programs. 

Since  the  domonate  mood  across  the 
nation  is  that  prisoners  cannot  be  suc- 
cessfully rehabilitated  while  in  prison, 
Mike  and  Les  have  decided  to  do  what  they 
can  for  themselves  and  others  on  their 
own.  What  gives  their  program  crediblity 
with  the  men  here,  is  that  this  is  a 
program  created  "by  inmates  for  inmates." 
The  focus  is  on  making  positive  behav- 
iorial  changes  despite  the  prison  exper- 
iece.  Through  the  use  of  visualization, 
affirmations  and  conscious  control  of 
internal  dialogues,  the  students  are 
taught  how  to  effectively  change  them- 
selves into  the  kind  of  person  they  would 
like  to  be. 

"For  a  life  time  I  was  unable  to  talk 
in  front  of  groups  of  people.  In  fact,  as 
a  kid  I  seldom  talked  at  all.  I  was  told 
when  I  was  a  kid  that  'kids  are  to  be  seen 
and  not  heard1,  and  I  deeply  internalized 
this  notion  and  hardly  talked  for  the 
first  20  years  of  my  life.  To  now  stand 
before  a  group  of  30  to  40  men  and  talk 
for  two  days  straight  is  something  that  I 
would  have  never  belived  possible,"  stated 
Mike.  "With  the  use  of  the  concepts  and 
techniqes  Les  and  I  teach,  I  was  able  to 
change  this  self  imposed  limitation  and 
thereafter  change  the  image  I  had  of 
myself —  as  a  speaker  and  in  so  many  other 
areas  of  my  life  as  well.  I've  used  these 
concepts  in  all  areas  of  my  life  -  aca- 
demically, changing  habits  and  attitudes, 
health,  whatever." 

That  aptly  states  what  the  course  can 
do  for  anyone — change  a  life  of  limita- 
tions to  a  Life  Without  Limitations. 
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Recordings  For  The  Blind 

Initiated  By  State  Legislature 


By  Bill  Leininger 

During  the  third  week  of  March  the 
state  of  Montana's  news  media  focused 
attention  on  the  program  at  the  state 
prison  whereby  inmates  were  making  taped 
recordings  of  books  for  the  blind. 

Attention  to  this  very  worthwhile 
prison  project  first  surfaced  in  a  fall 
issue  of  the  Siberian  Express  but  in 
reality  the  program  itself  had  its  be- 
ginning many  years  in  the  past.  Frenchman 
Louis  Braille,  1809  -  1852,  devised  a 
system  of  writing  and  printing  for  the 
blind  in  which  varied  arrangements  of 
raised  dots  representing  letters  and 
numerals  can  be  identified  by  touch.  The 
system  was  officially  adopted  by  the  U.S. 
government  in  1896.  In  1935,  long-play 
records  were  produced  which  verbally 
transcribed  such  books  as  "The  Bible", 
"Tale  of  Two  Cities"  and  "House  of  Seven 
Gables"  for  adults.  A  childern's  program 
was  operational  by  1952.  Then  came  the 
tape-recording  of  books  with  which  the 
inmates  of  the  prison  at  Vacaville,  Calif- 
ornia played  a  pioneer  part. 

Meanwhile,  back  in  Helena,  the  Mon- 
tana Regional  Library  came  to  be  in  1968 
and  1973  Darleen  Tiensvold  became  Regional 
Librarian.  Sheena  LaMere  joined  the  staff 
in  1974  and  is  now  Volunteer  Coordinator. 
Linda  Brander  became  head  honcho  for  the 
library's  Division  for  the  Blind  and 
Physically  Handi-capped,  the  state  was  set 
for  the  recording  project  at  the  Montana 
State  Prison. 

The  project  v/as  originally  undertaken 
by  R.  Budd  Gould,  a  state  representative 
from  Missoula,  himself  handicapped  by 
blindness.  A  newsletter  was  issued  asking 
for  one  dollar  donations  with  all  financ- 
ing to  be  done  through  donations  from 
concerned  state  residents.  A  grant  of 
$2,100  from  the  Religious  Activities 
Center  at  MSP  was  received.  Brander  and 
Gould  contacted  W.  Patrick  Warnecke, 
Associate  Warden  of  Treatment  at  MSP,  and 
this  trio  spearheaded  the  initial  operat- 
ion.  In  April  of  1984  the  recording 


soundbooth  was  completed  in  the  prison 
library  with  free  labor  provided  by  the 
prisoners.  Tape  recorders  were  loaned  by 
the  Montana  Social  and  Rehabilitation 
Services  Department.  The  Lions  Sight  and 
Hearing  Foundation  donated  a  professional 
quality  microphone.  During  September, 
voice  auditions  were  conducted,  and  by 
October  the  recordings  were  underway. 

Monte  Boston  and  assistant  Harvey 
Hintz  oversee  the  program  at  the  prison, 
with  other  inmate  workers  consisting  of: 
Terry  Mackie,  reviewer;  Les  Howard,  Ward 
Thurmond,  Dan  Froelich,  narrators;  Casey 
Roberts,  Doug  Bacon,  John  Hewitt,  moni- 
tors. Dave  Beatty,  is  the  staff  director 
of  the  program.  Three  books  currently 
being  taped  are,  "Trails  Plowed  Under"  by 
Charles  Russell,  "The  Vigilantes  of  Mon- 
tana" by  Thomas  Dirasdale,  and  "Twentieth 
Century  Montana"  by  K.  Ross  Toole. 

Expansion  of  the  prison  project  is 
already  being  viewed.  Ms.  Brander  stat- 
ed, "We  would  like  to  have  another  booth 
at  the  prison;  there  is  a  lot  of  expertise 
that  is  not  being  used,  and  we  need  the 
men's  voices.  The  timber  of  a  man's  voice 
makes  it  easier  to  record  and  hear  on 
tape.  A  female  voice  is  higher  pitched." 
Brander  said  that  70-  (Continued  on  Pg.  ) 
pecent  of  the  users  of  the  tapes  are  age 
65  or  older.  Anyone  else  can  check  a  book 
from  the  library  or  buy  one  from  the 
bookstore  or  have  it  brought  to  them.  The 
blind  depend  on  projects  such  as  this 
whereby  they  can  write  the  state  library, 
borrow  a  tape  and  have  it  mailed  to  them 
free." 

Note;  At  this  writing,  due  to  the 
proposed  cuts  in  the  federal  spending  for 
social  programs,  the  free  postage  for  the 
blind  is  in  danger  of  being  curtailed. 

Sheena  LaMere  summed  up:  "The  resi- 
dents at  the  prison  are  turning  out  a 
quality  product  for  needy  people  but  we 
are  operating  on  a  shoestring.  We  need 
more  shoestrings." 


The  Massachusetts  Connection 


by  Otis  Thrasher 

Since  1978  juvenile  crime  has  de- 
creased 26  percent  in  the  state  of  Mass- 
achusetts; one  out  of  every  seven  felons 
entering  state  prison  in  1982  was  an  ex- 
delinquent.  By  contrast,  in  California 
juvenile  crime  dropped  only  12  percent  and 
one  out  of  every  four  felons  going  to 
prison  in  1982  was  a  graduate  of  juvenile 
correctional  institutions. 

An  article  in  May,  1984  issue  of 
Reader's  Digest  by  Lester  Velie  told  why. 
California  locks  up  more  young  criminals 
per  100,000  of  its  youth  population  than 
any  other  state.  Massachusetts  locks  up 
the  least.  The  two  states  are  at  opposit 
poles  in  dealing  with  crime  by  the  young. 
California  sends  its  bad  kids  to  reform 
schools,  which  overflow  with  30  percent  of 
the  country's  incarcerated  youth.  (Note: 
30%  of  all  childern  locked  up  in  this 
nations  reform  schools  are  lock  up  in 
California.) 

Those  young  delinquents,  thereafter, 
learn  to  become  this  country's  adult 
criminals.  Their  life  is  prison  life, 
becoming  schooled  in  the  art  of  prison 
survival  and  the  finer  arts  of  crime  in 
the  streets. 

What  Massachusetts  did  was  to  shut 
down  all  of  its  reform  schools.  Alone  of 
all  the  states,  it  relies  on  community 
based  treatment  to  reduce  youth  crime. 
Under  state  law,  in  every  case  except 
those  involving  serious  crimes  for  which  a 
juvenile  can  be  tried  as  an  adult,  the 
Department  of  Youth  Services,  not  a  judge, 
determines  the  deliquent's  placement;  if 
the  youth  is  among  the  dangerous  ten 
percent  who  should  go  to  a  secure  treat- 
ment center,  or  is  among  those  who  can  be 
treated  in  a  community  based  program. 

The  Massachusetts  Department  of  Youth 
Services  believes  that  the  only  way  to 
teach  delinquent  childern  to  become  pro- 
ductive citizens  is  to  keep  them  in  the 
community,  to  teach  them  the  skills  to 
survive  in  society.  Sending  childern  to 
reform  schools  institutionalizes   them, 


with  the  probability  that  that  child  will 
end  up  in  an  adult  prison  later  in  life. 

The  average  national  cost  to  maintain 
a  reform-school  inmate  is  $22,534  a  year. 
In  Massachusetts,  the  secure  facility  (for 
those  dangerous  10%)  costs  $34,446  a  year 
per  youth.  But,  the  specialized  foster 
care  costs  only  $6,100;  the  monitoring  of 
outside  activity  programs,  $4,256;  the 
family  therapy  program,  $3,773  per  year. 

Massachusetts  can  teach  the  rest  of 
the  country  how  to  get  more  corrections 
for  their  tax  dollar,  how  to  substitute 
humane,  effective  treatment  for  the  all- 
too-frequent  warehousing  and  child  abuse 
of  its  childerns'  prisons,  and  above  all, 
how  to  get  the  young  to  kick  the  crime 
habit.  Translation:  how  to  live  pro- 
ductively in  society  rather  than  nega- 
tively in  prison. 

*** 

Editor's  note:  This  could  possibly 
be  a  remidy  for  the  budget  deficits  that 
Montana  Legislatures  are  presently  facing. 
Close  the  Montana  youth  prisons  and  put 
those  kids  into  some  type  of  community 
based  foster/therapy  programs.  Instead  of 
training  delinquent  youth  to  become  con- 
victs at  Montana  State  Prison.  The  money 
could  be  better  used  to  train  them  to 
become  productive  citizens. 
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"Pork  liver  -  pork 
chop  suey  -  pork 
and  beans:  maybe 
the  Jews  are  right." 
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CRIME  AND  CORRECTIONS  CONTINUED 

All  for  a  system  that  hasn't  and  isn't 
working.  The  President's  Commision  recom- 
mends implementation  more  probation  and 
restitution  in  judiciary  sentencing. 

Every  court  should  be  authorized  to 
use  probation  at  its  discretion  following 
conviction  for  ANY  offense.  Fitting  the 
disposition  the  offender  should  be  done  by 
the  sentencing  authority,  not  by  legisla- 
tion. Statutory  exemption  of  certain 
offenses  or  classes  of  offenders  restricts 
the  potential  of  probation.  Such  restric- 
tions may  be  motivated  by  the  belief  that 
probation  is  too  lenient,  imprisonment  is 
more  protective,  punishment  is  more  deter- 
rent, and  judicial  is  questionable  nd 
uncontrolled.  While  instances  to  support 
these  contentions  are  by  no  means  scare, 
the  onerous  consequences  of  legislation 
that  prohibits  probation  to  classes  of 
offenders  and  offenses  are  undeniable.  To 
remedy  lies  in  other  statutory  prohibi- 
tions. 

Payment  of  restitution  as  punish- 
ment for  a  criminal  act  is  nothing  new. 
It  was  practiced  occasionally  at  the  time 
of  the  pharaohs  of  ancient  Egypt.  Two 
thousand  years  later  at  the  time  of  King 
Alfred  in  England,  the  law  aimed  not  so 
much  at  punishing  a  murder  as  at  compen- 
sating the  victim's  family.  Anglo-Saxon 
law  took  into  account  the  murdered  man's 
wealth  and  standing  in  the  community.  If 
you  killed  an  important  noble  or  a  King's 
man  it  would  cost  you  1,200  shillings  or 
20  head  of  cattle;  a  lesser  noble  or 
larger  landholder  would  cost  600  shillings 
or  100  head  of  cattle;  if  you  did  away 
with  just  an  ordinary  farmer  you  were 
docked  a  paltry  300  shillings  or  50  head 

from  the  heard.  (A  murdered  Welshman  cost 
only  half  as  much  on  the  descending  scale 
than  an  Anglo  Saxon.)  There  was  also  a 
scale  for  injuries  clear  down  to  30  copper 
pieces  for  the  loss  of  a  big  toe-nail. 

It  certainly,  in  many  criminal  cases, 
v/ould  be  advantageous  to  the  victim  to  be 
paid  monies  for  harm  done  and  it  certainly 
would  hurt  the  criminal  (if  that  is  the 
current  philosophy)  in  the  pocketbook,  a 
sensitive  area  any  man,  criminal  or  saint. 
Most  men  when  aced  with  a  choice  of,  say, 
paying  $5,000  or  doing  five  years  in 
prison,  will  quickly  arrange  system  of 


payments.  Some  courts  are  starting  to 
combine  restitution  with  weekend  public 
work  projects  and  the  results  have  been 
encouraging. 

No  matter  what  results  on  the  plus 
side  are  obtained,  their  impact  will  be 
totally  lost,  if  the  positive  is  not 
conveyed  to  the  public  that  pays  the 
bills. 

At  a  meeting  of  administrators  of 
state  and  local  agencies  prior  to  the 
release  of  the  President's  Commission 
report,  three  catagories  are  cited  as 
priorities  among  correctional  issues. 
Number  one  was  "public  understanding  of 
correction  and  improvement  in  administra- 
tion of  justice."  It  was  acknowledged  this 
would  require  long-term  efforts.  Little, 
if  anything  has  been  done  to  help  the 
public  understand  the  problems  of  correc- 
tions and  what  has  been  published  in  the 
news  media  has  been  negative  in  the  ex- 
treme. 

Public  opinion  is  molded  and  formul- 
ated to  what  they  read  in  the  daily  news- 
papers and  see  and  hear  on  the  evening 
television  news.  This  is  all  well  and 
good  if  a  proper  prespective  maintained 
and  both  sides  of  an  issue  is  presented. 
But,  as  President  Richard  Nixon  said  in 
1969,  "For  the  press,  progress  is  not  news 
-trouble  is  news.  They  (the  press)  don't 
win  Pultizer  Prizes  for  being  FOR  some- 
thing." 

It  is  common  to  read  about  the  ex- 
prison  inmate  who  leaves  a  half-way  house 
and  robs  a  gas  station;  we  never  read 
about  the  man  who  is  discharged  from  the 
half-way  house,  has  a  good  employment 
record  as  an  employee  at  the  gas  station, 
is  rasing  a  family,  pays  taxes  and  whose 
only  law  violation  is  a  ticket  for  double 
parking. 

It  is  the  usual  thing  to  see  a  reg- 
ional TV  story  about  a  man  on  parole  who, 
shall  we  say,  burglarzes  a  print  shop.  We 
never  see  a  story  about  the  ex-con  who 
learned  a  trade  in  the  prison  print  ship, 
was  granted  parole,  went  to  work  for  a 
printer,  bought  a  car,  got  married,  in 
four  years  bought  the  business  and  today 
worries  about  his  higher  income-tax  brack- 
et. 

In  summing  up:  The  President's 
Commission  found — Basic  services  such  as 
probation  and  parole,  which  have  proven 
effective,  are  still  undersupported both 
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CRIME  AND  CORRECTIONS  CONTINUED 

quanitatively  and  qualitatively.  There  is 
overcrowding  in  the  prison  operating  on 
shoestring  budgets  with  very  few  treatment 
programs.  There  is  an  urgent  need  for 
better  public  understanding  of  the  correc- 
tional task  and  the  solutions  that  have 
proved  to  be  workable.  The  field  of 
correction  itself  is  torn  by  ideological 
conflicts  which  must  be  resolved.  The 
nation  and  its  taxpayers  must  decide. 
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PAY  RAISE  CONTINUED 

But  with  the  current  policies  dictating 
that  things  like  T-shirts,  shampoo,  paper 
and  pen,  soap  and  toilet  paper,  that  must 
be  provided  at  personal  expense,  the 
incentive  is  gone  and  the  ability  to  save 
something  extra  for  release  no  longer 
exists. 

It  is  recognized  that  many  of  the 
citizens  of  the  state  of  Montana  are 
themselves  experiencing  problems  in  meet- 
ing their  own  needs,  and  that  their  cost 
of  living  is  constantly  increasing.  And 
that  most  are  not  that  sympthetic  to 
(Continued  on  page  - 

prisoners  financial  problems,  knowing  that 
any  increase  in  pay  for  prisoners  must 
come  from  state  funds.  But  an  increase  of 
prisoners'  pay  is  necessary  if  the  state 
cannot  afford  to  provide  for  inmate  neces- 
sities. 
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We  Have  Read  Your  Parole  Plan  And 
Are  Giving  It  Serious  Consideration. 


P.T.S.D.  AND  THE  VIETNAM  VETERAN 
by  Skip  Rhodes 

Post-Traumatic  Stress  Disorders  are 
not  unique  to  the  Vietnam  veteran.  In 
fact,  this  disorder  can  be  traced  back  to 
all  wars  of  the  United  States.  Recently  a 
doctor  in  Missoula  area  stated  that  he 
thought  P.T.S.D.  is  probably  more  pre- 
dominate with  Vietnam  veterans,  they  do 
not  have  a  monopoly  on  this  disorder.  For 
example,  in  World  War  II  and  during  the 
Korean  conflict  it  was  called  shell  shock 
or  battle  fatigue.  A  person  could  trace 
this  back  as  far  as  man's  been  recording 
history. 

The  difference  between  Vietnam  vet- 
erans and  those  of  other  wars  seems  to 
lie  in  the  fact  that  in  the  previous  wars 
the  symptoms  and  awareness  of  this  dis- 
order normally  rainfested  itself  while 
still  in  combat;  part  of  the  answer  might 
be  that  unlike  the  soldier  of  the  two 
previous  wars,  the  Vietnam  soldier  knew  to 
the  day  when  he  would  return  to  the  United 
States.  The  military  planners  had  decided 
that  ith  the  shorter  tours  of  duty,  the 
less  hance  of  combat  stress  or  other 
related  disorders  damaging  the  minds  of 
the  combat  soldier. 

Of  course  the  planners  never  took 
into  consideration  that  the  war  wouldn't 
be  popular  at  home  or  abroad;  that  the  war 
didn't  have  the  support  of  the  people. 

Upon  arriving  back  in  the  United 
States  the  combat  soldier  was  treated  to  a 
steak  dinner  and  turned  loose  to  what  he 
believed  a  walcoming  society.  Instead  he 
often  encountered  large  wall  of  hostility. 
Just  to  name  a  couple  of  the  labels  at- 
tached to  these  men  were:  baby  killers, 
drug  addicts  and  losers.  The  list  could 
go  on.  The  vet  was  slapped  in  the  face 
for  doing  a  job  that  his  country  asked  him 
to  do. 

It  is  understandable  that  the  solder 
began  to  distrust  both  society  as  well  as 
the  government  that  had  sent  him  to  war. 
This  contributed  more  to  the  development 
of  the  stress  disorders  than  any  other 
element.  Many  vets  found  themselves  at 
odds  with  society  and  as  a  result  failed 
to  re-adjust  themselves  to  the  rules  of 
that  societ.  Many  now  find  themselves 
confined  in  prisons  and  jails  across  the 
country. 
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HERPES 

BY  Beverly  Beck,  R.N. 


Herpes  is  c?usec  by  a  virus.  A  virus  is  a  parasite  that  invades, 
reproduces  and  lives  inside  the  ceM.  While  it  is  there,  it  disrupts 
the  normal  activities  of  the  cell. 

There  are  'ive  different  herres  viruses  that  affect  humans:  Herpes 
Simplex  virus  I  and  II  (HSV  !  and  II),  Cytot^egalo  virus  i'CMV\ 
Varicella-toste"-  virus  (VZV),  and  Epste'n-barr-  virus  (EBV\ 

Herpes  Sinplex  virus  I  (HSV  P  is  commonly  associated  with  a  "?currirg 
disease,  usually  of  the  lipr  but  sometimes  found  around  the  eyes,  nose 
and  on  other  body  parts  such  as  the  geni'els.  The  infection  appears  as 
grpups  of  suoe'-'ic'al  sores  or  blisters  cr  the  skin.  They  are  also 
kncwn  as  cold  seres  or  fever  blisters.  The  most  cenron  ages  fer 
contracVng  USV  I  are  between  one  and  four  years,  but  only  abcut  forty 
percent  ox  the  reoo'e  who  have  a  primary  episode  (first  infection! 
exoe-ierce  recurrence.  However,  most  primary  HSV  !  infections  do  go 
undetected  because  they  causs  either  no  symptoms  at  all  or  mild  symptoms 
such  as  a  'ever  and  swollen  glands.  The  virus  is  so  common  that  eighty 
to  ninety  percent  of  the  adult  population  display  evidence  in  their 
blood  that  they  have,  at  one  time,  been  infected  with  the  virus,  Pany 
people  develop  an  immunity  tn  the  virus  without  ever  shewing  symptons  or 
in-ection. 
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Like  oraJ  herpes,  recurrences  of  genital  herpes  ray  be  triggered  to 
recur  by  certain  things:  menstruation,  stress,  fatigue,  poor 
nutrition,  and  trauma.  Recurrences  may  be  more  frequent  in  cases  where 
the  genitals  are  kept  tightly  enclosed  and  warm,  such  as  bv  pantyhose, 
jockey  shorts,  or  tight  jeans.  There  is  a  fair  amount  of  variation 
between  i  ndividuals  and  triggering  factors,  thus  making  it  difficult  to 
identify  specific  ones.  The  frequency  of  recurrences  is  hiohly 
individual.  Studies  have  found  that  about  forty  percent  of 'people  with 
oral  herpes  recur,  and  from  thirty  to  seventy  percent  of  persons  having 
a  primary  episode  of  genital  herpes  experience  at  least  one  recurrence. 
People  may  have  recurrences  as  seldom  as  once  a  year  or  as  frequently  as 
twice  a  month.  "  '  J 

Most  often  the  only  physical  complication  of  herpes  is  an  occasional 
recurrence.  However,  since  the  lesions  are  breaks  in  the  skin  and 
mucous  membrane  other  microorganisms  can  cause  a  secondarv  infection  at 
the  site  o*  the  lesion.  Skin  that  continues  to  stay  very"  red  or  sores 
that  begin  draining  pus  are  not  part  of  a  normal  herpes  episode   The 
best  way  to  prevent  secondary  infection  is  to  keep  the  infected  area  dry 
and  clean   The  less  ycu  touch  the  area,  the  less  likely  it  is  to  become 
InTected  by  bacteria  on  your  "ingers. 

The  most  common  method  of  diagnosis  1s  a  physical  exam  by  a  physician, 
h  *;]1n'ca1  symptoms  of  a  herpes  Infection  are  very  characteristic  of 
the  disease  and  1n  combination  with  an  accurate  patient  history  will 
usually  yield  a  correct  diagnosis.  It  may  be  necessarv  to  look  at  the 
virus  under  a  microscope  and/or  do  a  blood  test. 

To  date  there  1s  no  medical  treatment  proven  to  be  completely  effective 
against  genua,  or  oral  herpes.  There  are  however,  experimental  druos 
that  may  prove  to  shorten  the  normal  course  of  the  disease  and  in  some 
circumstances  reduce  the  number  of  recurrences.  These  drugs  must  be 
prescribed  by  a  physician. 

Althouah  there  is  no  cure  for  genital  herpes,  some  relief  is  possible 

w«M«ne«S!117    Mns-;* The  ent1re  area  should  be  ^  clean  and  **• 

rWh»9  9  S   y  *ith  mlld,  loa°   and  *ater  a1so  nelPs-  Avoid  tight  fitting 
clothes  and  avoid  use  of  "over-the-counter"  cream  unless  they  are 
prescribed  during  examination.  Do  not  have  sexual  contact  when  the 
herpes  blisters  are  present  or  for  a  week  or  so  after  the  blisters  have 
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EDITORIAL  CONTINUED 

the  median  age  in  MSP  is  21  years,  while 
the  median  age  for  the  U.S.  population  is 
41  (This  according  to  NBC  News,  April  10, 
1985.)  If  the  experts  were  correct  in 
their  assesment  of  the  high  recidivism 
rate,  then  one  would  logically  assume  that 
the  medium  age  in  the  prisons  would  also 
be  41  years  of  age,  not  21. 

Possibly  the  problem  lies  in  the 
reporting  from  the  news  media  and  the 
programming  found  on  network  television. 
On  any  given  day  one  is  bombarded  with 
shows  whose  major  theme  is  crime  and  the 
arrest  of  criminals  by  super  cops  who  wear 
designer  cloths  and  drive  Ferrari's,  ala 
Miama  Vice.  With  this  type  of  suggestive 
programming,  is  it  any  wonder  that  the 
public  has  a  preception  that  crime  is  out 
of  control? 

What  is  needed  is  a  common  sense 
approach  to  the  problem  of  crime  and  the 
use  of  corrections.  To  bury  a  man  in 
prison  for  10  years  for  "attempting"  to 
steal  a  boot  is  insane  and  a  foolish  waste 
of  tax  payers  money. 

Maybe  it  is  time  for  the  citizens  and 
their  legislative  representives  to  take  a 
hard  look  at  what  is  "real"  in  the  area  of 
crime  and  corrections,  rather  than  blindly 
following  the  so  called  experts  who  re- 
peatedly ask  for  more  money  for  programs 
and  systems  of  correction  that  have  been 
proven  not  to  work. 
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By  Michael  Ede 

To  the  news  media  it  became  known  as 
The  Case  of  the  Infamous  Boot  Bandit,  a 
very  humorous  story;  but  to  Brian  Barker 
there  was,  and  is,  nothing  funny  about  it. 
For  the  Montana  judiciary  it  was,  and  is, 
a  sad  miscarriage  of  justice. 

It  started  in  April  of  1983.  Brian 
had  been  out  partying  one  night  and  in  the 
course  of  the  festivities  had  torn  the 
sole  from  one  of  his  boots.  The  next  day 
he  wandered  into  the  Corral  West  Ranchwear 
Store  in  Billings,  Montana  looking  for  a 
replacement.  He  spied  a  pair  of  boots 
identical  to  his  own  and  asked  a  clerk  if 
he  could  purchase  just  the  one  boot  he 
needed.  The  clerk  said  no— they  were  only 
sold  in  pairs. 


When  the  clerk  went  to  the  back 
stockroom,  Brian  grabbed  the  one  boot  he 
needed.  Hearing  something  drop  in  the 
salesroom,  the  clerk  ran  back  in  time  to 
see  Brian  headed  for  the  door  with  some- 
thing under  his  coat.  The  clerk  gave 
chase  and  caught  the  bootknapper  outside 
the  store  entrance. 

The  prosecuting  attorney  charged 
Brian  with  Attempted  Felony  Theft.  At  the 
time  felony  theft  had  to  be  property 
valued  over  $150,  and  the  boot  Brian  had 
attempted  to  steal  was  part  of  a  pair, 
valued  at  $178  (retail).  Brian's  argument 
at  trial  was  that  he  had  only  attempted  to 
steal  the  one  boot,  which  could  be  valued 
at  $89.25,  and  that  he  was  drunk  at  the 
time  and  wasn't  thinking  rationally. 

Brian's  arguments  failed  to  pursuade 
the  court,  which  found  him  guilty  of 
Attempted  Felony  Theft  and  sentenced  him 
to  serve  10  years  in  the  Montana  State 
Prison.  Appeal  to  the  Montana  Supreme 
Court  affirmed  the  conviction,  and  Brian 
has  just  completed  his  second  year  on  this 
sentence. 

Brian  is  still  stunned  from  the 
severty  of  his  sentence.  "Prior  to  my 
sentencing,  the  Montana  Legislature  raised 
the  limit  for  Felony  Theft  to  $300.  And 
my  attorney  told  me  that  the  identical 
pair  of  boots  I  was  charged  with  attempt- 
ing to  steal  went  on  sale  for  $140;  and 
six  months  later  the  same  boots  went  on 
sale  for  %50  below  retail  ($89.25),"  Brian 
responds  bitterly. 
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by  Skip  Rhodes 


'P'tfujen,  TVcwuma 


Close  to  one  year  ago,  a  group  of 
Native  Americans  began  a  religious  group 
at  the  Montana  State  Prison  called  "The 
Prayer  Warirors".  Many  people  might  not 
realize  what  an  under takng  this  was.  To 
begin  with,  the  Indian  people  define 
Warrior  differently  than  what  Caucasions 
do.  To  the  Indian  people  a  warrior  in't 
an  aggressor  but  rather  a  protector  of 
people. 

To  begin  a  group  of  any  sort  within 
the  confines  of  prison  entitled  it  with 
the  name  Warriors  makes  prison  authorities 
leary  to  say  the  least.  However,  after 
one  year  of  very  hard  and  sincere  work, 
the  Prayer  Warriors  are  beginning  to  break 
barriers  that  once  were  placed  in  its  way. 
This  is  not  to  say  there  are  not  still 
many  remaining,  but  the  people  most  dir- 
ectly involved  are  sincere  and  have  cen- 
turies of  teaching  to  guide  their  way. 

Unlike  the  predominate  religions  of 
today,  which  have  colleges  to  teach  their 
ministers,  the  American  Indians  learn 
their  spiritual  ways  through  teachings  and 
heritage  of  the  past.  While  Montana 
possesses  what  is  probably  the  highest 
population  of  Indians  in  the  United  Sta- 
tes, it's  penal  systems  and  government 
never  thought  to  include  their  religious 
needs  in  its  planning.  For  many  years 
within  the  prison  system,  their  was  no 
religious  services  held  or  allowed  for  the 
Indian  population.  Today,  with  the  strong 
convictions  of  a  few  this  has  been  over 
come. 

The  Prayer  Warriors  are  allowed  to 
hold  pipe  ceremonies  once  a  week  and  also 
an  occasional  sweat.  Of  course  these 
still  do  not  meet  the  spiritual  needs  of 
the  Native  Americans.  According  to  prayer 
Warrior  Laft  Hand  Bull,  the  ceremonies  are 
held  more  frequently  in  other  state  pri- 
sons, such  as  South  Dakota,  where  the 
state  budgets  $1,200  per  year  for  travel 
expenses  of  Spiritual  leaders  to  travel  to 


the  prison.  In  Montana  this  is  not  the 
case.  It  is  the  Prayer  Warriors  them- 
selves who  carry  the  burden  to  financially 
support  their  religious  beliefs.  Most  of 
the  other  religious  groups  are  afforded 
udgets,  v/ith  free-world  ministers  to 
onduct  the  services. 

It  is  difficult  at  best  to  find  the 
room  and  sponsors  in  order  to  hold  activi- 
ties, with  the  exception  of  the  weekly 
pipe  ceremony;  even  that  is  restrictive  as 
pipe  ceremonies  have  certain  elements  to 
it  that  the  prisoners  are  not  afforded  due 
to  the  other  religious  activities  held  at 
the  sametime.  As  Left  Hand  Bull  said,  "The 
Indian  belief  is  that  creemony  requires 
both  song  and  drum."  In  Christianity  the 
singing  of  hyms  are  accompaniesd  by  either 
piano  or  other  musical  instruments.  But 
unlike  Christianity,  the  Indian  belief  re- 
quires song  and  drum  to  the  spirits. 
Different  ongs  relate  to  different  spir- 
its. 

Like  most  other  religions,  one  cre- 
ator is  worshiped.  However,  the  Indian 
people  see  certain  elements  of  the  en- 
vironment as  a  direct  communication  with 
the  creator.  (The  birds,  air,  water,  wind 
all  have  special  meanings  to  the  Indian 
people,  which  are  not  necessarly  acknow- 
ledged in  other  religious  ceremonies.) 

Christopher  Columbus  on  encountering 
the  Indians  on  his  maiden  voyage  said, 
"The  people  are  saints  and  childern  of 
nature."  Many  years  and  a  lot  of  in- 
fluences have  come  and  gone,  yet  the 
Indian  people  still  remain  true  their 
beliefs,  and  that  is  a  lesson  we  could  all 
take  not  of  and  learn  from. 

When  asked  what  would  really  help  the 
Prayer  Warriors  in  their  quest  within  the 
prison,  David  maders  said,  "We  need  spir- 
itual men  from  the  outside  to  leade  our 
ceremonies.  We  also  need  the  same  respect 
given  to  our  religious  beliefs  and  needs 
as  that  given  to  the  other  religious 
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PRAYER  WARRIORS  CONTINUED 

beliefs  within  the  prison." 

It  is  possible  that  the  prison  admin- 
istration should  grant  helpers  to  the 
spiritual  leaders  that  do  come  into  the 
prison  from  the  outside.  Left  Hand  Bull 
comes  from  background  of  Spiritual  people, 
is  a  Sundancer;  to  the  Indian  people  a 
Sundancer  is  a  very  strong  spiritual  man 
that  has  made  great  sacrifices  of  himself 
to  his  spiritual  beliefs.  This  is  what  is 
needed,  and  hopefully  within  the  coming 
year  prison  officials  and  state  govern- 
ment will  broaden  the  horizons  for  these 
men.  There  are  some  qualified  men  within 
the  confines  of  this  prison,  such  as  Left 
Hand  Bull,  who  have  the  spiritual  know- 
ledge, as  taught  by  Henry  Crow  Dog  and 
Leonard  Crow  Dog,  grandfather  and  uncle 
respectively.  Left  Hand  Bull  feels  the 
prison  administration  should  acknowledge 
these  men,  give  them  the  respect  to  lead 
and  practice  their  spiritual  beliefs  and 
assist  eachother  in  spiritual  practices. 

(Because  the  Prayer  Warriors  carry 
the  burden  of  travel  expenses  for  their 
spiritual  leaders,  it  has  been  requested 
that  a  notice  be  placed  in  the  paper 
requesting  donations  from  the  general 
public  who  will  read  this  article.  If  you 
are  so  inclined  you  can  send  your  con- 
tributions directly  to: 

Prayer  Warriors 
c/o  Bill  Houchin 
700  Conley  Lake  Road 
Deer  Lodge,  Montana  59722 
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Secret  Weapon  of 
parole  board  is 
now  classified!! 


TKL&JDS  AND  LWD1S 

I  had  a  ftiiend  who  wa*  *o  tnue 

He  shooed  me  tight,  40  I'd  not  le  Hue 

I  had  a  loven.  uho  wa*  *o  *weet 

He  *howed  me  pa**ion*,  feeling*  complete 

fly  ftiiend,  he  held  me  when  I  cnied 
fl/eve/i  giving  up  till  tea/u>  wene  d/ued 

fly  ioven,  touched  my  veny  *oui 
Neven.  honing  my  wanm  led  cold 

In  ftiienaWiip  we  giggled  iong  night  *hont 

In  ftiiendthipwe  wept  at  tnoulle*  we.  did  count 

In  louing  way  4  we.  *haned  a  *weet  lad. 
In  toning  time*  we  OAched  to  adjust 

I  a*k  you  now  old  ftiiend  of.  mine 

Can  thiA  ftiienaWiip  ie  fon.  all  eft  time. 

I  oik  you  too,  ioven.  with  me 

Can't  we  le  ftiiend*  and  lovenA  *hoAing  all 

Uhy  mu*t  time  take  with  it,  my  ftiiend 
Leaning  only  my  loven.  in  the  wind 

Uhen  ail  is  *aid  and  done,  with  you 
Uhy  can't  we  ie  ftiiend*  and  Ioixa*  too 
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By  Jodie  flulten. 
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CUJHER 

Time  can  change  *o  many  thing* 

But  not  my  memonie*  of. 

you/i  mile,  yowiwanrnth 

youn.  canefuilne**,  youn  understanding  love. . , 

The  thoughtful  thing*  you've  done 
The  thoughtful  thing*  you  *ay 
7he*e  one  *pecial  memonie*  mom 
that  will  neven  fade  away 

$u*t  knowing  thta  you've  thought  of 
fle  in  ail  the  *peciai  way* 
Add  a  nay  of  *un*hine  to 
Brighten  up  my  day. . . 

By  floAceila  Lee 
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LETTER  TO  EDITOR  CONTINUED 

crime  in  his  county  is  due  to  the 
high  unemployment  rate.  What  is  being 
done  about  the  unemployemnt  rate  is  not 
clear.  What  is  being  done  about  crime  is 
much  more  obvious.  The  State  Legislature 
has  appropriated  some  15  million  dollars 
to  expand  the  capacity  of  the  Montana 
State  Prison — to  lock  up  more  people  who 
attempt  to  steal  a  cowboy  boot,  break  a 
car  window  or  steal  out  of  the  glove  boxes 
of  parked  cars. 

If  enough  prisons  are  built,  prehaps 
the  unemployment  problem  can  be  delt  with 
permently.  Or  maybe  President  Regan's 
recommendation  "keep  the  wheat  and  send 
the  farmers  (ranchers  too  most  likely)  to 
Russia"  will  be  put  into  practice.  Maybe 
they  have  plans  to  lock  up  all  those 
unemployeed — and  those  that  they  just 
can't  lock  up  they  will  put  to  work  as 
guards. 
ar 
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WCC  LETTER  TO  EDITOR 

I  am  an  inmate  from  the  W.C.C.  (Wo- 
men's Correctional  Center)  I  have  been  a 
Montana  prisoner  for  twelve  years  on  and 
off.  When  I  was  first  sentenced  I  was 
sent  to  FCI  Alder son,  West  Virginia.  When 
Montana  opened  up  WCC,  they  brought  me 
back  here. 

From  my  observations  so  far,  WCC  is  a 
rip  off  of  tax  payers  money.  Tax  payers 
are  paying  for  alot  of  programs  that  just 
don't  exist.  For  instance:  Jobs  in 
Anaconda  for  trustee's.  Education  in 
Anaconda  for  trustee's.  No  adequate 
education  educational  programs  for  inmates 
who  have  to  stay  locked  up  in  the  build- 
ing. No  adequate  OJT  programs.  All  an 
inmate  does  in  this  program  is  make  some 
money;  no  teaching  or  instruction.  Only 
eight  inmates  are  allowed  to  participate 
in  the  OJT  program  but  they  are  supposed 
to  have  twelve.  WCC  is  alloted  $27,000  a 
year  to  pay  inmates  who  are  in  OJT.  But 
in  reality  they  only  use  $16,000,  so  what 
do  they  do  with  the  rest  of  the  money? 
Send  it  to  Santa  Claus  or  something? 

We  do  have  a  few  college  classes,  but 
they  are  in  the  300  or  400  level.  If  you 
don't  have  a  high  IQ  you  can  forget  about 
these  classes.  The  other  problem  with 
these  classes  are  that  grants  only  pay 


half  the  costs  and  if  you  take  less  than  9 
credits,  they  pay  nothing. 

They  have  a  parenting  class  and  you 
must  take  this  class  if  you  have  small 
children.  By  taking  this  class  your 
children  can  stay  the  weekend  with  you  at 
WCC.  But  as  usual  there  is  a  catch-22. 
You  must  have  minimum  custody  and  the 
children  have  to  be  under  14  years  old. 
If  you  don't  take  this  class  you  can't 
have  your  children  stay  with  you  at  WCC, 
period.  To  make  it  more  difficult  they 
don't  have  enough  room  for  this  program 
nor  enough  furniture.  So  they  have  one 
room  on  the  1st  floor  -  if  two  women  v/ant 
there  children  at  the  same  time  -  they 
can't. 

What  is  really  funny  about  this 
parenting  class  is  that  when  a  person 
makes  minimum  custody,  they  usually  send 
her  to  the  Billings  Life  Skills  Center. 

Now  here's  the  part  I  really  like. 
If  an  inmate  has  $10.00  or  more  on  her 
account,  she  can't  receive  personal  hygene 
items;  four  stamps,  four  envelopes,  four 
packs  of  cigarettes,  eight  pieces  of 
paper,  two  pencils,  and  two  razors  for  the 
month.  If  an  inmate  has  $50.00  or  more  in 
a  months  time  on  her  account,  from  any 
source,  she  cannot  get  any  state  clothing. 
So  what  this  says  is,  if  someone  sends  you 
some  money,  they  will  be  expected  to 
support  you  while  your  incarcerated. 
Necessities  for  a  month  cost  at  least 
$30.00  to  $40.00  dollars  easy,  so  when  you 
are  expected  to  buy  your  own  cloths  too, 
then  you  have  to  go  without  some  of  the 
necessities.  Even  welfare  don't  expect 
you  to  live  on  $50.00  a  month! 

Now  this  one  here  just  knocks  me 
dead.  WCC  has  three  sets  of  rules,  all 
reading  different.  One  set  of  rules  is 
kept  in  the  control;  they  refuse  to  show 
this  to  inmates.  The  other  set  is  kept  in 
our  so  called  library.  The  last  set  of 
rules  is  M.S.P.'s.  (The  mens  prison). 
You  have  to  remember,  this  society  is 
completely  different  from  society  on  the 
outside.  The  rules  in  this  society  are 
quite  different,  therefore  you  should  at 
least  be  informed  of  these  rules  before 
you  can  be  found  guilty  of  violating  them. 
And  if  you  do  violate  a  rule  you  should  be 
able  to  defend  yourself  properly  at  your 
hearing.  By  keeping  three  different  sets 
of  rules  and  using  them  arbitrarily,  it 
confuses  you  to  the  point  that  you  have  no 
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WCC  LETTER  TO  EDITOR  CONTINUED 

dea  what  your  rights  even  are  in  a  dis- 
iplinary  hearing.  Although  we  are  con- 
icted  criminals,  most  of  us  have  never 
ieen  to  prison  before,  so  how  are  v/e 
;uppose  to  know  what  the  rules  of  this 
;ociety  are  unless  the  institution  pro- 
>erly  informs  us  of  what  those  rules  are? 

There  are  laws  requiring  all  institu- 
;ions  to  properly  inform  all  inmates 
:oming  into  the  prison  system  of  what  the 
lisciplinary  rules  and  regulations  are, 
ind  what  their  rights  are  at  a  discip- 
linary hearing.  They  do  not  do  this  at 
,\/CC  or  MSP  at  the  present  time. 

There  are  also  laws  that  say  we  must 
lave  adequate  access  to  the  courts.  This 
is  given  to  us,  or  suppose  to  be  given  to 
us, by  means  of  an  adequate  law  library. 
All  that  the  WCC  law  library  has  is  a 
hand full  of  MCA's.  None  of  which  is  kept 
updated.  They  have  no  case  history's,  no 
ARM's  and  an  incomplete  set  of  U.S.C.S. 
and  U.S.C.A..  So  you  cannot  defend  your- 
self properly  against  the  conditions  of 
your  confinement,  or  your  original  case. 

We  are  given  the  opportunity  to  get 
information  from  the  men's  prison  at  Deer 
Lodge,  but  it  too  is  grosley  inadequate 
and  they  charge  us  for  the  information. 
Most  female  inmates  are  not  educated  in 
the  law  area,  so  most  of  them  don't  even 
know  what  to  ask  Dave  Beatty,  Staff  Lib- 
rarian at  MSP  for.  The  Defenders  Project, 
from  Missoula,  tells  us  as  well  as  the 
male  prisoners  time  and  time  again  that 
they  will  only  defend  us  at  sentence 
review,  but  will  not  defend  us  on  post 
conviction  relief  or  conditions  of  con- 
finement. This  means  we  have  no  adequate 
access  to  the  courts. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  say  that 
we  are  sent  to  prison  for  violating  peo- 
ple's rights  in  one  way  or  another.  May- 
be, just  maybe  if  the  prison  administra- 
tions would  quit  violating  our  rights  we 
could  see  and  understand  what  we  did  was 
wrong. 

Sincerly  and  Thank  you, 
Geri  Winchester,  #12992 
Women's  Correctional  Center 

«g-     -ag     ^g     ^g-     ^g     ^g     ar     aa 


poemj  am  mm 
i  aw.  you. 

I  love  you, 

Aa  I  lave.  the  tea, 

But  wzne  I  fonced  to  choose, 

I  would  choose  the  /tea, 

Ton  it  ucuAl  not  nun  ouay  fnom  me* 

I  love  you, 

Aa  I  love  ihe  iky, 

But  wene  I  fonced  to  chooAe, 

I  would  chooAe  the  iky, 

Ton,  to  me,  it  doeA  not  tuu 

I  love  you, 

Aa  I  love  the  tneeA, 

But  wene  I  fonced  to  chooie, 

I  would  choose  the  tneeA, 

Ton.  they  aluayi  -itand  tall  &y  me. 

I  love,  you, 

Aa  I  love  my  life. 

But  wene  I  fonced  to  choose, 

I  would  not  chooAe  my  life. 

Ton.  what  am  I  if  you  I  lote. 
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By  Jodie/Mien 
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THE  TRIEJVD  IN  THE  fW&OR 
Speak  gently  to  younAelf,  Apeak  fiteely, 
PnaiAe  all  you  can  ie. 
Speak  cleanly  with  pnide  in  ali 

you've,  ieen, 
Speak  inanely  with  hope  /on  all 
you  may  iecome. 
Tind  in  younAelf  the  pacenA 
Only  you  can  po6*eA6, 
The  painA  only  you  can  ovencome. 
The  pnomiAeA  you  can  keep. 
Look  deanly  into  the  minnon  of 
Life  and  diAcoven  the  special 
PenAon  that  only  you  can  &e  end  one. 
By  Jodie  flatten 
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by  LEN  STANG 


Prison  Comparison 


This  is  the  first  of  a  three-part 
series  for  the  purpose  of  comparing  the 
facilities  and  operating  methods  at  Mon- 
tana State  Prison  with  other  correctional 
institutions  in  the  country.  Because  of 
limited  copy  space  our  overview  may  be 
sparse  and  spotty  but  it  will  be  as  fact- 
ual as  humanly  possible.  In  this  Part  One 
we  will  take  a  peek  at  the  Infirmary, 
Canteen  and  Visitation.  Part  Two  will 
cover  Education,  Industries  and  Recrea- 
tion. For  these  two  parts  we  have  de- 
pended on  Bulletins,  newspapers  and  cor- 
respondence with  other  prisons.  In  Part 
Three  we  will  interview  inmates  at  MSP  who 
have  served  time  at  other  institutions  and 
cite  their  comparisons  and  views. 

Keep  in  mind  that  all  lock-ups  are 
not  the  same.  Some  are  maximum  joints; 
some  medium  security  or  minimum  or  a 
combination  such  as  MSP.  State  budgets 
for  institutions  differ  widely  depending 
on  the  tax-base  and  the  priorities  set  by 
state  legislatures.  A  state  like  Texas 
with  their  oil,  cattle,  cotton  and  truck 
farming  will  have  more  money  to  spend  than 
Montana;  by  the  same  token  there  is  a 
greater  population  in  the  Lone  Star  State 
than  in  Big  Sky  country.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  it  is  interesting  to  get  a  glimpse  of 
what  transpires  at  the  other  prisons. 

INFIRMARY 

-,.-,..,.  -f. .,- ,,,  .,,  ^  „,, 

The  medical  facilities  vary  but 
little  in  their  tables  of  organization. 
At  Montana  State  Prison  Infirmary,  the 
Medical  Clinic  Director  is  the  one  physi- 
cian (medical  doctor);  there  are  five 
Registered  Nurses,  six  Licensed  Practical 
Nurses,  one  dentist  (contracted),  one 
dental  assistant,  two  dental  lab  technic- 
ians (inmates),  one  medical  records  tech- 
nician, three  pharacists  (contracted,  part 
time,  one  X-Ray  technologist,  one  kitchen 
worker  (inmate),  one  podiatrist  and  one 
optometrist  (both  contracted).  The  psy- 
chiatrist and  psychologist  that  serve  the 
prison,  do  so  under  the  Department  of 
Clinical  Services. 

At  the  Kinross  Correctional  Facility 
at  the  Kincheloe  Air  Force  Base  in  Mich- 


at  the  Kincheloe  Air  Force  Base  in  Mich- 
igan in  September  of  1984  there  was  a 
population  of  651.  The  medical  staff 
consisted  of:  a  physician  (doctor  of 
osteopathy),  a  psychiatrist,  a  physicians 
assistant,  a  dentist,  8  Registered  Nurses 
(one  male),  3  LPNs,  1  graduate  nurse  and 
three  for  the  secretarial  staff.  The 
contract  personnel  included  an  optom- 
etrist, a  pharmacist  and  a  X-ray  tech- 
nician. The  whole  shebang  headed  by  an 
Administrator,  an  RN. 

To  see  the  doctor  the  inmate  must  get 
on  sick  call  and  be  referred  by  a  nurse. 
Medical  sick  call  is  on  Monday,  Tuesday, 
Thursday  and  Friday;  dental  call  is  Mon- 
day, Wednesday,  and  Friday  for  the  general 
population  and  Thursday  for  the  Protective 
Enviroment. 

VISITATION 

-''   "'*  •&  *>'*  •■'-  »'■*  •*'  J-  •■>*  -'r 

With  so  much  attention  currently 
placed  on  the  possibility  and  feasibility 
of  conjugal  visits  we  zeroed  in  on  that 
phase  of  family  visiting  alone. 

The  prison  in  Somers,  Connecticut  has 
a  conjugal  visitation  program  that  could 
be  representative  of  all  seven  programs 
c  rently   in  operation  in  the  United 
States.   All  inmates  at  Somers  prison  who 
have  served  a  minimum  of  one  year  are 
eligible  for  participation  in  the  Family 
Visiting  Program.  Any  inmate  returned  for 
a  parole  violation  or  an  inmate  from  out 
of  state  must  serve  at  least  one  year. 
Inmates   found   guilty  in  disciplinary 
hearings  for  Class  A  or  B  infractions  are 
denied  the  priviledge  for  sex  to  four 
months.   Inmates  getting  married  must  wait 
until  the  marriage  has  taken  place  before 
requesting  a  family  visit.  Ninety  days  is 
the  minimum  waiting  period  between  family 
visits  and  may  be  longer  due  to  a  backlog 
of  applicants.   There  is  only  the  one 
trailer  (a  few  more  are  needed)  and  the 
waiting  period  in  between  trailer  visits 
is  about  six  to  seven  months.  The  trailer 
is  inside  of  the  fence  and  a  guard  tower 
is  about  100  yards  away.  A  visit  runs  for 
a  total  of  22-hours;  starts  at  1:00  P.M. 
and  ends  at  10:00  A.M.  the  following  day. 
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Family  visits  are  limited  to  im- 
mediate family  members  only  -  inmate's 
legal  spouse,  children  of  a  legal  marriage 
(common-law  marriages  are  not  recognized 
as  meeting  criteria  for  participation  in 
the  program),  natural  parents,  grand- 
parents. Step-children  12  years  old  and 
under  are  allowed  if  there  has  been  a 
long-term  relationship  with  the  inmate 
during  their  formative  years.  There  are 
other  criteria  but  all  visitors,  regard- 
less of  the  immediate  relationship,  are 
subject  to  review  and  approval. 

Participating  inmates  are  responsible 
for  cleanliness  of  the  visiting  trailer. 
Provided  in  the  visiting  quarters  are  such 
items  as  cooking  and  eating  utensils, 
bedding,  towels,  clock/radio,  television 
and  cleaning  supplies.  The  suggested 
items  to  be  brought  in  by  the  visitor  are, 
change  of  clothing  for  the  visitor,  toi- 
letries, food  (commercial  in  original 
package),  beverages  (no  alcoholic  drinks), 
fruit  and  dairy  products.  There  are  other 
rules  and  regulations  regarding  procedure 
and  contraband  which  need  not  be  listed 
here. 

CANTEEN 

TTTTTT 

Every  prison  has  a  canteen  or  c  mis- 
sary  where  the  inmate  may  purchase  toi- 
letries, writing  material,  tobacco,  candy 
and  other  snacks,  certain  items  of  cloth- 
ing, etc.  Some  canteens  are  better  stock- 
ed than  others;  the  prices  vary  and  the 
method  of  payment  and  pickup  differs.  One 
factor  is  common  to  most  all  prisons  - 
inflation.  The  prices  of  all  items  on 
sale  gradually  keeps  rising  and  the  wages 
paid  the  inmates  generally  stay  the  same. 
At  M.S. P.  the  inmates  must  buy  their  own 
shaving  gear,  soaps,  toilet  paper,  writing 
materials,  cigarettes,  postage  and  all 
other  necessities.  There  is  little  left 
for  the  "extras."  In  any  case,  a  brief 
glance  at  the  canteen  in  Somers  gives  a 
comparison. 

At  the  Connecticut  institution  orders 
are  placed  weekly  with  the  canteen  and  the 
sack  of  goodies  returned  to  the  inmate 
with  monies  deducted  from  his  account.  At 
Montana  State  Prison  the  inmate  goes  to 
the  canteen  and  pays  for  his  order  and 
hauls  it  away.  On  the  whole,  prices  are 
lower  in  Connecticut  but  there  is  a  great- 
er selection  at  MSP.  The  December  1984 


price  list  at  Somers  numbered  189  items 
while  the  list  at  MSP  in  the  same  month 
numbered  275.  A  brief  price  comparison 
for  the  same  item:  Marlboro  -  Conn.  .70, 
MSP  .90;  Copenhagen  -  Conn.  .88,  MSP  1.05; 
Mennen  Brushless  -  Conn.  1.05,  MSP  1.20; 
Candy  Bars  -Conn.  .26,  MSP  .30;  Bic  Pen  - 
Conn.  .14,  MSP  .30;  Cocoa  Mix  -  Conn.  .10, 
MSP  .10;  Potato  Chips  -  Conn.  .96,  MSP 
1.00;  Pop  Corn  -  Conn.  .73,  MSP  .85;  Trac 
II  blades  -  Conn.  2.40,  MSP  2.35;  Dove 
Soap  -  Conn.  .97,  MSP  .75. 

In  the  Montana  penitentiary  the 
Christmas  gift  packages  are  fairly  limit- 
ed; about  a  dozen  variety  packages  of 
cheese  and  sausage  and  one  of  chocolate. 
Connecticut  also  has  three  variety  packs 
that  the  inmates  may  order.  It  should  be 
added  that  the  relatives  of  MSP  inmates 
may  order.  It  should  be  added  that  the 
relatives  of  MSP  inmates  may  not  send  them 
through  the  mail,  year-around.  Certain 
clothing  items  as  perscribed  by  the  admin- 
istration are  allowed. 

The  inmate  Christmas  package  program 
at  the  Connecticut  Correctional  Institu- 
tion in  Somers  is  fairly  liberal.  Permit- 
ted are  many  kinds  of  foods  such  as  peanut 
butter,  jams,  cheese,  pickles,  olives, 
instant  soup,  salami,  pickled  pigs  feet, 
pepperoni,  commercial  cakes  and  doughnuts, 
etc.  Items  may  be  sent  in  glass  jars,  one 
quart  or  less,  but  plastic  containers  are 
preferred.  Small  plastic  bottles  pf  steal 
sauce,  horseradish,  cheese  dips,  etc.  may 
be  sent.  Also  accepted  are  cigars,  cigar- 
ettes, sunglasses,  puzzles,  etc.  in 
reasonable  amounts.  Included  are  clothing 
items  such  as  sweaters,  slippers,  shoes. 
And  -  money,  in  the  ofrm  of  cashier  checks 
or  postal  money  orders.  All  persons  on  an 
inmate's  approved  visiting  list  may  send 
one  gift  plus  money. 

That  wraps  up  Part  I.  Not  complete 
by  any  means,  but  a  quick  looksee  at 
another  joint  or  two.  In  two  months, 
education,  recreation,  mess-hall  and 
industries  will  be  covered. 
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ONE  YEAR  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  SIBERIAN  EXPRESS 

NAME  

ADDRESS 
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The  Siberian  Express  is  published  six 
times  per  year  and  distributed  free  to 
prisoners  of  the  Montana  State  Prison.  If 
you  are  interested  in  subscribing  to  the 
Siberian  Express  you  many  do  so  at  the 
followng  rate: 

1  year $6.00 
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